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General Notes. 375 

Accordingly, he established post-houses along the chief lines of travel at 
intervals of about fourteen miles, according to the average capacity of a horse to 
gallop at his best speed without stopping. At each of these there were maintain- 
■ed by state a number of couriers and several relays of horses. One of these horse- 
men receiving an oflBcial document rode at utmost speed to the next post-house, 
whence it was taken onward by another horse, and perhaps by a new courier. 
Ballantine states that at the present day a good horseman of that country will 
often travel one hundred and twenty miles or more each day for ten or twelve 
days consecutively. 

Such was the method of transmitting messages existing in the time of Xerxes 
and Esther, and in our day still employed by the government of Persia, and, under 
substantially the same form, in thinly settled regions of Eussia, and other coun- 
tries. This system was adopted with some improvements by the Greeks and 
Eomans, and transmitted to the nations of western Europe, with whom in the 
course of centuries it developed into the inexpressibly useful form in which it 
has been enjoyed by us. 

But in ancient times the postal system was intended only for the monarch 
and those " whom he delighted to honor," and not for his people, who derived no 
■direct benefit from it. It is true that good roads, bridges, ferries, and inns were 
established; that by guard-houses these routes were kept free from brigands 
which infested the empire (Herod, v., 52); and that travelers might journey upon 
these highways ; but it does not appear that they could obtain the use of the post- 
horses, even when the government was in no need of them. And above all, the 
post itself was only for the king. It soon became a law of the system that a courier 
might impress man or beast into his service, and it was regarded a serious ofEence 
to resist such impressment. This privilege of couriers was subsequently, as is 
well known, a part of the Roman system, reference to which is found in the 
familiar instruction of our Savior, " Whosoever shall compel thee to go a mile, go 
with him twain " (Matt, v., 41 ; xxvii., 32 ; Mark xv., 21). The messages of the 
king were thus " hastened and pressed on " at any inconvenience to the people ; 
but common men must send their letters by caravans, by special messengei-s, or in 
any way they might. 

The main post-road in Xerxes' day was that from Susa to Sardis, a distance 
■of about fourteen hundred miles (Herod., iUd.). Besides, there was a branch to 
Ecbatana, and a main line to Babylon, with less important routes to all the 
localities of the empire.— JJeu. Wvi. P. Alcott in the Lowell Hebrew ChiVs Book of 
Esther. 



The Prophetic Order.— The Egyptian hierarchy, the paternal despotism of 
€hina, were very fit instruments for carrying those nations up to the point of civ- 
ilization which they attained. But having reached that point they were brought 
to a permanent halt for want of mental liberty and individuality, — requisites of 
improvement which the institutions that had earned them thus far entirely inca- 
pacitated them from acquiring ; and as the institutions did not break down and 
give place to others, further improvement stopped. In contrast with these nations, 
let us consider the example of an opposite character, afforded by another and a 
comparatively insignificant Oriental people — the Jews. They, too, had an abso- 
lute monarchy and a hierarchy. These did for them what was done for other Ori- 
ental races by their institutions — subdued them to industry and order, and gave 
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them a national life. But neither their kings nor their priests ever obtained, a;* 
in those other countries, the exclusive moulding of their character. Their religion 
gave existence to an inestimably precious unorganized institution— the Order (if 
it may be so termed) of Prophets. Under the protection, generally though not 
always effectual, of their sacred character, the Prophets were a power in the nation , 
often more than a match for kings and priests, and kept up, in that little corner 
of the earth, the antagonism of influences which is the only real security for con- 
tinued progress. Religion consequently was not there— what it has been in so 
many other places— a consecration of all that was once established, and a barrier 
against further improvement. The remark of a distinguished Hebrew, that the 
Prophets were in Church and State the equivalent of the modern liberty of the 
press, gives a just but not an adequate conception of the part fulfilled in national' 
and universal history by this great element of the Jewish life ; by means of which, 
the canon of inspiration never being complete, the persons most eminent in geniua 
and moral feeling could not only denounce as reprobate, with the direct authority 
of the Almighty, whatever appeared to them deserving of such treatment, but 
could give forth better and higher interpretations of the national religion, which 
thenceforth became part of the religion. Accordingly, whoever can divest him- 
self of the habit of reading the Bible as if it was one book, which until lately was 
equally inveterate in Christians and in unbelievers, sees with admiration the vast 
interval between the morality and religion of the Pentateuch, or even of the his- 
torical books, and the morality and religion of the Prophecies, a distance as wide 
as between these last and the Gospels. Conditions more favorable to progress 
could not easily exist ; accordingly, the Jews, instead of being stationary, like 
other Asiatics, were, next to the Greeks, the most progressive people of antiquity, 
and, jointly with them, have been the starting-point and main propelling agency 
of modern cultivation. — John Stuart Mill, in Representative Government. 



Luther and the Old Testament Canon. — In order to bring out more clearly 
the high value he attributed to his theological criterion, I ought further to men- 
tion here some of his opinions regarding different books of the Old Testament. 
These latter were positively better defended, as a whole, by that same tradition 
■wliich did not afford equal protection to all the writings composing the apostolie 
canon, and it was generally thought that, after eliminating the Apocrypha, the 
canon of the Synagogue was raised above all criticism. But Luther's exegesis 
was skilful in discovering the evangelical element in the documents of the Old 
Covenant, and he did not hesitate to acknowledge his disappointments in this 
respect when his sagacity was deceived, and at once to draw from this fact con- 
clusions similar to those he had uttered regarding the four deutero-canonical 
books of the New Testament. On this point I shall quote from the interesting 
collection of Table Talk some examples which so clearly caixy the stamp of his 
genius, and owe so little to the spirit of his ordinary surroundings that their 
authenticity cannot be doubtful. They will show how far his intelligence, more 
practical than learned, was able sometimes to grasp the meaning of the facts, or 
decide beforehand questions which had not yet arisen in his day. Thus, speaking^ 
of Ecclesiastes, he says : " This book ought to be more complete : it wants many 
things ; it has neither boots nor spurs, and rides in simple sandals as I used to dO' 
when I was still in the convent. Solomon is not its author," etc. Evidently this- 



